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SQjJAIN! rain! April rain! 


Bring the flowers back again, — 


Yellow cowslip and violet blue, 


Butterecups and daisies too. 


Rain! rain! April rain ! 


Bring the flowers back again. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


FLOWER AND BIRD. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


ESUS speaks to-day 


Tn each flower and bird, 


So that all the May 


Shall repeat his word, 


Word of holy truth 


That it keeps in store, 
Teaching age and youth 
Love’s delightful lore ! 


When we see the bird 
Or white lily fair, 

We ean hear his word, 
Whispered on the air, 


Telling of God’s love 

To his world so wide, — 
To the birds above, 

To flowers at our side. 


Then in sweeter tone 
Follows comfort true, — 

“ All your wants are known; 
He will care for you!” 


For Every Other Sunday 


WHITTIER AT LAKE ASQUAM. 
BY WILLIAM 8S. JONES. 


Part IT. 
N a few minutes we come to the Hast Holderness 
Meeting-House, which at first glance looks like 
a schoolhouse; but no schoolhouse has such 
long windows, and our final conclusion that it is a 
church is correct. Church-going seems to be on the 


decline in this part of the country: in fact this 


church is never opened, except when a travelling 


elder comes along or for a funeral; and then the 


people turn out in large numbers. The inevitable 


eraveyard is across the road from the church. 


Burial grounds, especially if they are old, have a 
i fascination for me; and I cannot appreciate the 
be OYAL STANDARD-BEARERS IN INDIA. horror with which many regard them. 
At the church a road branches off the main road, 
and leads to Ashland, via Slab City (4), the “city” 
-consisting of three or four houses and a saw-mill, 
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On this road, a mile from the church, stands the 
Squam Mountain House, on a high hill, overlooking 
the valley. his has been my stopping-place for 
three summers. 

But we must not branch off at the church, but 
keep straight on. Now the road winds along by the 
shore of the lake, giving us charming pictures of 
lake and mountains. And after a tramp ofa few 
miles we reach the foot of Shepard Hill. Here the 
road divides, as.it were,— one branch winding 
around the base of the hill along by the water, the 
other going over the hill. Let us take the straight 
road. After a short but steep climb, we reach the 
top, and turning to the right enter the grounds of 
the Asquam House. Soon we espy a broad piazza, 
with roomy arm-chairs, looking very inviting; and 
in a minute we are comfortably seated, ready to 
enjoy the view. 

Before the tide of fashion set in this direction, the 
Asquam House was Whittier’s summer home; but 
when people began to come in great numbers,-being 
naturally a recluse he preferred a more quiet place, 
choosing the Sturtevant Farm, 

Shepard Hill is eight hundred feet above the sea- 
level, and rises from a peninsula, “which thrusts 
forth at its terminus two hands by which it firmly 
grasps the farther shore on either side, as if it were 
afraid its rear connection might break off some day. 
In the two spaces thus left by the projection and its 
arms lie Minnesquam and Little Squam.” 

“Squam (properly Asquam) Lake,” says Hrnest 
Ingersoll, “ comes as near lacustrine perfection as 
anything in New England.” Starr King, who loved 
this region, speaks of “Great Squam, singularly 
striped with long, narrow, crinkling islands, and like 
Wordsworth’s river, winding in the landscape ‘at its 
own sweet will,’ and Little Squam, unbroken by 
islands, fringed and shadowed hy thickets of the 
richest foliage, that are disposed around its western 
shore in a long sweeping curve, which will be 
remembered as a delightful melody of the eye.” 
“The larger one,” he says, ‘though not a fourth 
part so large as Winnipesaukee, is doubtless the 
most beautiful of all the small sheets of water in 
New England ; and it has been pronounced by one 
gentleman, no less careful in his words than culti- 
vated in his tastes, more charmingly embosomed in 
the landscape than any lake of equal size he had 
ever seen, in Europe or America.” 

In colonial days the Indians, coming from Canada 
on a marauding expedition, would cross Asquam in 
their canoes, then by a short carry reach Winnipe- 
saukee, and thence descend on the frontier settle- 
ments. “I dare not say,” says one writer, “ how 
many sacrifices were offered up before the Indians 
sadly abandoned these loved scenes forever ; but if 
all the wailing and heart-rending cries which only 
this Asquam has heard were now to rise again from 
its waters, the mountain-sides would echo, again and 
again, ‘ thunderous and yast.’” 

The view from Shepard Hill takes in one hundred 
and fifty square miles of territory. Mount.Prospect 
in Plymouth, “the rough pine-bearded Asquam 
Range,” with Black Mount, four thousand feet high, 
looming up behind, the Sandwich range,— Israel, 
Sandwich Dome, Whiteface, Passaconaway, Pangus, 
Chocorua, Red Hill, the Ossipee Mountains, -—all 
are included in our fair picture. The Squam Moun- 
tains stand like grim sentinels, guarding the jewel 
Asquam, 


“And glimmering through the sun-haze warm, 
Far as the eye could roam, 
Dark billows of an earthquake storm 
Beflecked with clouds like foam, 


“Their vales in misty shadow deep, 
Their rugged peaks in shine, 
I saw the mountain ranges sweep 
The horizon’s northern line.’’ 


As we look upon the dancing waters of the lake, 
and watch the long shadows creep over the valley, 
and see far off on the horizon Chocorua lifting his 


head proudly above his neighbors, a deep sense of 
peace steals over us : — 


“ Life’s burdens fall; its discords cease; 
I lap e into the glad release 
Of Nature’s own exceeding peace.” 


To return to material things: by this time the 
pilgrims are hungry, and dinner is very welcome. 
Afterward we go down the steep path that leads to 
the lake, and selecting boats, spend the afternoon, 
sometimes rowing against the current, at other 
times drifting with it. Good sandy beaches abound, 
often found in little coves, with rocky bottoms,— 
ideal bathing-places. We try our luck at fishing, 
and if we know the fishing grounds we may get 
some black bass; but fish bite better on a rainy day, 
and our day is pleasant. On the shores of the lake 
are several summer camps for boys, where they are 
instructed in rowing, swimming, and other out-door 
exercises, as well as in classical studies. Asquam 
is about twelve miles long, and contains fifty 
islands. 

How many times I have seen a storm on Asquam ! 
Sometimes the mists fill the valley, and envelop 
the mountains, till you seem to be shut off from 
the rest of the world. Sometimes I havé seen the 
rain-clouds march down the valley and take pos- 
session of the mountains : — 


‘One moment, as if challenging the storm, 
Chocorua’s tall defiant sentinel 
Looked from his watch-tower; then the shadow fell, 
And the wild rain-drift blotted out his form. 


“ And over all the still unhidden sun, 
Weaving its light through slant-blown veils of rain, 
Smiled on the trouble, as hope smiles on pain.” 


But after the storm the rainbow! 


Let us, as it is now late in the afternoon, return 
to the hotel, and have supper. Afterward we 
watch — 


“Evening droop her oriflamme 
Of gold and red in still Asquam.” 


When the sun drops behind the hills, the con- 
trast between the western sky all aglow with ruddy 
light, the mountains, black as ink, sharply outlined 
against the sky, the waters of the lake with their 
silvery hue, is marked. 

But when the moon rises, and the landscape is 
flooded with its glorious light, we seem to be living 
in another worid, seeing the faint reflection of — 


“The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the peet’s dream,” 


Here I leave ydu, my fellow-pilgrims, hoping that 
you have enjoyed your (imaginary) day at Asquam, 
and that at some not far distant time you will 
actually visit the Sturtevant Farm, the Whittier 
Pine, the Lone Pine, Shepard Lill, the Squams, and 
see for yourself whether words can portray the 
many beauties of this peaceful valley, which tray- 
ellers say reminds them of Norway. 

People go to Europe to visit the Westmoreland 
Lake District of England and the Alps, to see all the 
natural beauties of the Old World, while perhaps 


_they never have visited Winnipesaukee and As- 


quam, pronounced by competent critics like Starr 
King, Edward Everett, Dr. Bartol, Ernest Ingersoll 
—men who have travelled widely and. observed 
closely — to be among the most beautiful sheets of 
water in the world. 

It was these two lakes, Winnipesaukee and 
Asquam, that Whittier so dearly loved. It was 
amid these scenes, so beautiful to the eye, that 
many of his best poems were conceived, if not 
brought forth. Here he meditated on the mighty 
problems of life and death. Nature was to him no 
dead, souless machine, but the garment of the 
Unseen but Ever-Living God. Like the Psalmist 


of old he said: “J will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh help: the strength of the 
hills is his.” 


“ Assured that he whose presence fills 
With light the spaces of these hills, 
No evil to his creatures wills. 


“ The simple faith remains, that he 
Will do, whatever that may be, 
The best alike for man and tree.’’ 

THE END. 


* 


To do good to the ungrateful is to throw rose- 
water into the sea. PROVERB. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A FAMOUS BOTANIST. 
BY ANNA GULBRANSON, 


RIGHT, piercing brown eyes and acute vision 
B were most prominent in the world-renowned — 
botanist, Carolus Linneus, better known by 
the name assumed in later life when a patent of 
nobility was conferred upon him, — Carl von Linné. 
He was born in May, 1707, in Rashult, in the 
province of Smaland, Sweden. His father was the 
village clergyman, and had determined that the boy 
on arriving at a suitable age should take holy 
orders. Young Linné showed no aptitude for the 
ordinary studies, but early evinced a great love for 
plants, and took every opportunity to study them. 

He possessed a wonderful memory, which he 
attributed to his father’s discipline, who refused to 
answer his eager questions concerning plant life 
until he could repeat all that had been told him the 
day before. F 

At school he was the despair of his teachers, one 
of whom is said to have advised his father to 
apprentice him to a tailor or shoemaker, instead of 
sending him longer to school; but Dr. Rotheman, 
a clever physician who took an interest in the lad, 
declared that Carl would yet attain prominence in 
natural history and medicine. He became his tutor 
until the young man went to the University “of 
Lund, in 1727. 

. From there he went to the great university at 
Upsala, as greater facilities were to be had there for . 
advancement. He had £8 sterling with which to 
make his way, all that he could expect to receive 
from his parents. He struggled bravely against 
poverty, often having but one scanty meal a day, 
and when his shoes were the worse for wear, which — 
often happened, he was in the habit of putting 
layers of paper inside the sole. 

He studied and wrote incessantly, giving to the 
world invaluable botanic literature. In 1738 he 
established himself in medical practice in Stock- 
holm, later travelling through Oland and Gothland, 
making studies and researches by royal command. 
He catalogued the queen’s museum at Drotning- 
holm, and the king’s at Ulrichsdal. 

In 1755 Linné was invited by the King of Spain - 
to settle in that country, with the promise of large 
salary and liberty of conscience; but he declined, 
believing that he owed a duty to his native land. 
He was created a Knight of the Polar Star in 1762, — 
being the first scientific man in Sweden upon whom — 
that honor had been conferred. 

He filled the chair of botany in the University of | 
Upsala, where years before he had been a student; 
and during his professorship the students of botany 
increased from five hundred to fifteen hundred. 
His published works amount to over one hundred 
and eighty, and he was sought out by eminent men_ 
of all civilized countries, while his students caught 
his zeal and became ardent followers of his great 
life work. 


> 


There is no hair so small but hath its shadow. 
PROVFR 
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All the keys hang not at one man’s girdle. 
; y PROVERB. 
a 


\For Every Other Sunday. - 
MY PUSSIES. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ, 


So plump and so fair and so furry, 

With coats of the softest of silk, 

They peep from their tiny, brown blankets, — 
My pussies that never want milk. 


I fondle and stroke and caress them, 

Or playfully give them a squeeze; 

They never will scratch or be naughty, — 
These pets of the purest Maltese. 


I love them! Indeed who could help it ? 

You ask if I call-each by name ? 

Ah,no! They are numbered by thousands, — 
My pussies the willow-buds claim. 


Nature has given us two ears, two eyes, and but 
one tongue; to the end, we should hear and see 


more than we speak. PRrovers. 


Opportunity is the cream of Time. 
PROVERB. 


j 
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THE BAYEUX ,TAPESTRY. 
BY CONSTANCE JOSEPHINE CUSHING. 


HE famous tapestry embroidered by William 
the Conqueror’s wife Matilda, is kept in the 
small museum of a little old Norman town. 

It is spelled Bayeux, but if you ever wish to go 
there you must pronounce the name Ba-yeux, with 
a strong accent on the last syllable. If you call it 
anything different, the Normans will not know 
what you mean. When one has successfully 
struggled with the pronunciation, the place is not 
hard to reach, as it is only about twenty-five miles 
from Le Hayre. 

As is the custom in the French provinces, the 
train runs slowly, stopping every little while at 


quaint red-roofed villages, as it winds through a 


country that as early as May glows with yellow 
grain, and a golden-flowered plant from which oil 
is made. 

The road that leads from the Bayeux station to 
the museum is bordered with tall poplars, while in 
the green meadows on either hand stand cows, with 
perhaps a rough-coated donkey, making their de- 
jeuner off the rich young grass. 

The museum is a low stone building with a 
flagged court-yard half-filled-with broken pillars, 
tombstones, and other more or less dilapidated 
monuments. On entering the building, one finds a 
door at the left, which the gray-haired guardian 
opens with a key to let visitors into the long narrow 
room where the tapestry is exhibited. Canes, 
umbrellas, and cameras have to be left at the 
entrance, for fear that enthusiastic people may 
break something by gesticulating with the former, 
or steal photographs of the precious embroidery 
with the latter. It is forbidden to take p:ztures, but 
Theard of one American youth who managed to 


_ get some snap shots with his Kodak, as. the careful 


but provincial door-keeper did not know what it 
was. 

Queen Matilda’s embroidery was worked with 
colored wools on white linen. One very curious and 
striking fact is the indiscriminate use of the six 
colors, — red, blue, green, black, yellow, and brown. 
The horses, horsemen, palaces, churches, boats, 
cows, armor, trees, and the waves of the English 
Channel are of one or more of these shades, with- 
out regard to Nature; but the general effect is 
pleasing from its very oddity. 


It seems strange, however, to see a knight with a 
blue face, and black hands stitched in outline, clad 
in red armor, and mounted on a green steed, worked 
solid except for the thin outlined tail, The solid 
work is done in a flat stich which I have never seen 
anywhere else. 

The tapestry is mounted on a sort of frame 
closed with glass, and extends twice round the 
room, for there are about seventy-five yards of the 
linen. The figures, however, are only six inches or 
so in height, as the embroidery is but a foot anda 
half high. ‘The subject of the work is the exploits 
of William the Conqueror, illustrated in a series of 
fifty-eight pictures, which begin with the visit of 
Harold, the brother-in-law of the English King, to 
the Duke of Normandy, and end with the battle of 
Hastings, where William defeated Harold, and gained 
the throne of England. The first few scenes are not 
particularly interesting, but there is one very life- 
like figure, that of a small boy shinning up the mast 
of one of Harold’s ships that is sailing across the 
Channel to Normandy. Any one who has seen a 
pole climbed will be able to appreciate Matilda’s 
dexterity. ‘The well-known story of Harold’s oath 
to aid William in gaining the English crown at the 
death of the reigning King, Edward the Confessor, 
and the Norman Duke’s deceit, forms one of the 
most important scenes. Harold is represented as a 
tall slender man with a long thin moustache. His 
costume consists of a dark-colored long-sleeved tunic 
reaching almost to the knee, and girt in at the waist 
with a belt; a full cloak fastened with a clasp at the 
neck, and falling nearly to the ground ; light-colored 
hose; and shoes with lacing that extend above the 
knees. William wears a still larger mantle clasped 
over his right shoulder to give him the free use of 
his arm, for he holds a huge sword in his hand, 
apparently to terrify the English earl. Above their 
heads is this Latin inscription : — 


VBI HAROLD: SACRAMENTVM: FECIT. 


In fact, all the scenes are explained in rather curious 
and abbreviated Latin. ; 

Somebody evidently made a mistake in putting 
the different pieces of embroidered linen together, 
for Edward the Confessor’s funeral is placed before 
his death. When William arrived in England, his 
first care was to provide a substantial meal of beef 
for his hungry followers. Several cows were killed 
and cooked on the spot; at least it is so represented 
in the tapestry, and Matilda probably had the facts 
directly from her husband. After the feast, the 
warriors start for battle. There are some yards of 
them, but they are very much alike, except that 
their horses are of contrasting colors, — blue, red, 
green, yellow, ete. The knights are armed in scale 
armor, and wear small caps with a straight narrow 
piece of iron projecting downward to prevent their 
noses being cut off. Now. begins the battle of 
Hastings, which changed the history, the character, 
and the language of England. William is mounted 
on a splendid war-horse, and carries a tremendous 
battle-axe, while Harold appears very insignificant 
in comparison with him. ‘The borders of the tap- 
estry, which thus far are ornamented with flow- 
ers, strange dragons, and Aisop’s fables, are now 
covered with knights, men-at-arms, and horses, dead 
or dying in extraordinary positions, one of the 
riderless steeds expiring even balanced on the top 
of his head with his legs waving wildly in the air 
Poor King Harold is shown striving to pull the fatal 
Norman arrow from his eye; then he falls from 
his horse, and is carried away by his attendants. 
Thus the long-pictured story ends with William’s 
triumph. , 

All the work appears to have been designed by 
one person, both the drawing and the assortment 
of colors, for the embroidery is of equal fineness 
throughout its entire length. 

The wonderful preservation of the tapestry, even 
to the brilliancy of the coloring, makes it difficult to 
believe that it is at least eight hundred years since 
it left Matilda’s royal hands. 


Some had rather guess at much than take the 


pains to learn a little. PROVERB. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE COUNCIL OF THE TREES. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH, 
Continued. 


T cleared out instantly every obstacle in 
| its way; it made a path for itself of 
even width right straight along, with- 
out the aid of any civil engineer to 
mark off its boundaries. 

The Pines—all but our chairman—for forty 
feet in a great track were laid low. Our tall Pine 
stood a little to one side of the limit, and so he 
escaped; but of Oaks, Hemlocks, Spruces, and 
Birches, and every tall tree within that stretch of 
forty feet, not one was left standing. 

An irreverent Yankee drummer, viewing the 
wreckage a day or two afterward, said, “ He wished 
to blazes he could hire a cyclone to fell his trees for 
him, for what construction company that ever 
existed could cut down a belt of timber forty feet 
wide and hundreds of feet long in fifteen minutes 
or so?” 

Before the end of that terrible afternoon, during 
which the rain fell in torrents, the wind fresh- 
ened a little, and the Pines sang a soft requiem over 
their departed comrades, which song served at the 
same time as a wistful, pathetic lullaby to the baby 
pines growing up around them. The Firs and 
Spruces murmured and moaned to each other. 
‘Our brothers did not dream, when they longed so 
for death, that it was so very near them,” said one. 
“No,” said a sad Hemlock, “see how many of our 
sisters have gone with them. Iam more dispirited 
than ever.” 

The little Birches and small Beeches, who had 
bowed like reeds before the storm, lay very near 
the ground, their backs bent, and the ends of their 
fingers nearly grasping the earth. They believed 
their backs to have been broken, but owing to their 
suppleness they gradually straightened themselves 
up, and strange to relate, in a few hours they felt 
almost as well as ever. Moreover, they had been 
treated to a delicious bath, and when at last the sun 
burst forth, it shone on as handsome a group of 
bushes as could well be found anywhere. They 
had felt ready to die the night before, but it some- 
how was quite astonishing to see how glad they were 
to live now, under totally different conditions. 

Their slender branches trembled and danced, 
their leaves twinkled and glistened and shone, and 
they made a most delightful cheery little corner all 
by themselves in the otherwise sombre wood. 

The next morning after the cyclone, the world 
was entirely changed to the dwellers in this ancient 
forest. Many other things besides the trees had felt 
the fury of the hurricane as it swept by on its 
relentless course; and naturally a great many pedeés- 
trians came to view the wreckage, and gazed 
and wondered and speculated. 

Among them were Farmer Stanwood and his 
man, “ Zeek’l.” 

Now Farmer Stanwood was a very sharp, well- 
to-do farmer and lumberman, well known in all 
this mountain region, who knew the value of most 
things that came within the range of his vision. 
Zeek’l was a man of few words, but he was a 
firm believer in his master’s wisdom and business 
ability. 

On the day in question, Farmer Stanwood threw 
a keen glance over the scene of devastation, and 
finally, drawing a long breath, he turned to his man, 
who was already examining some of the fallen 
monarchs, and said: ‘‘ Zeek’l, here’s a show of mag- 
nificent timber. I haven’t gazed on such sturdy 
trunks as these for years and years.” 

“That’s so, sir,” said Zeek’l, “pity they aint 
ours and we can’t haul out a load this very after- 
noon ;” as he spoke he pointed to the giant Spruces, 
Oaks, and Maples stretched prone upon the ground, 
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and lying crossed and recrossed before him. Then 
he said, — 

“ Zeek’l, I’m going to secure ten acres of these 
woods to-morrow; and come to think of it, as it is 
not such a terrible distance from the last fot I 
bought, Pll stand my chances but what Tl get the 
logs out some way. What do you think, Zeek'l?” 

*‘T think if you don’t speak for it, why some one 
else will, and that pretty sudden, too, for it’s clear, 
sheer wickedness to let such splendid timber lie 
here and rot, and if you say we can get the logs 
out, why we can, and that settles it.” 

Then Farmer Stanwood smiled, well pleased; for 
though he often proposed daring and what might 
be called at first glance impracticable schemes, he 
was generally seconded and helped out by his 
invaluable aid, Ezekiel Haywood, —or in country 
parlance, ‘‘ Zeek’1.” 

It has been said of Professor Agassiz, that if any- 
one showed him the scale of a fish, he could tell you 
to what member of the finny tribe it had once 
belonged and in what waters we should expect to 
find him; and certainly it is not too much to affirm 
of Zeek’! Haywood that if a neighbor had shown 
him a potato or a berry grown within a radius of 
ten miles, he could tell. you from whose farm it 
came, and give the name of the variety. 

He could also tell you what trees there were in 
the different townships, estimate their heights and 
ages; and in all respects he was a born farmer, as 
were his father and grandfather before him. 

Therefore it was not at all surprising that Farmer 
Stanwood valued Zeek’l’s opinion very highly. 

This terrific hurricane had of course not only 
cleared a track through the forest, but it extended 
across the main road and beyond it, and a person 
standing on the road could not fail to see the clear, 
straight strip forty feet wide, and the bright blue 
sky shining through for a long distance ahead; and 
so the question of no one’s ever being able to reach 
our quiet old trees was settled forevermore. 

Just as Farmer Stanwood was turning round to 
retrace his steps, he suddenly clapped his foreman 
on the shoulder and exclaimed, “ Zeek’| Haywood, 
do you see that monster Pine out there to the 
right? ”’ 

Zeek’! responded that “nobody could help seeing 
it, if they kept their eyes open,” and Farmer Stan- 
wood said, slapping his hand down on his knee, — 

“T tell you I want that Master Pine and some more 
like him, to sell to the ship-yard at Thomaston.” 

“ Let’s have ’em, by all means,” said Zeek’l; and 
have ’em they did. 

How a whole belt of Pines rejoiced at this state 
of things ! 

They were sold to well-known ship-builders, and 
in time our chairman reached the Levant, and went 
to visit his dear brother Silver Fir, in Cephalonia. 
Another went in a big ship to Rio Janeiro for 
coffee, while a third — well —a third will assist in 
carrying the visitors to the World’s Fair, up and 
down Lake Michigan, in peaceful weather; and so 
if he don’t see quite all the wonders of the world, 
he will meet strange people from all the quarters of 
it; and that, he considers, will be quite as good. 

And the Oaks? Well, where didn’t the Oaks 
go? 

Some were in the recent additions to our navy, 
others in the new official buildings all over the 
United States ; while others will certainly be exhibi- 
ted in one form or another in the World’s Fair; 
perhaps some may even bring up in the new Presi- 
dential mansion, and be present at Mrs. C——’s 
charming receptions. 

And the tall aspiring Birches, who lived on the 
edge of the forest, and had some acquaintance with 
the Sun ? 

Even while they lay prostrate on the ground, they 
were stripped of their silyery-white dresses, and in 
the end went dancing lightly over the lovely bays 
and coves of Moosehead Lake, up Moose River, to 
the mouth of the Saweatean and other romatic 
trouting resorts, carrying many ladies and gentle- 
men, who, intoxicated by the wild aspect of every- 


thing, could not say half enough about the canoes, 
the lake, the mountains and forests, and everything 
else that the grand old State of Maine is continually 
presenting to its visitors. 

The day of Farmer Stanwood’s discovery of the 
giant pine, two lovers strolled into the tangled path, 
and after walking and climbing a long way, at last 
sat them down to rest on a long, gaunt Hemlock. 

‘Poor trees,” said Miss Carrie, “I am sorry for 
you;” and then later, “ Of what use is this kind of 
tree, Robert ?” said she. 

“Use? Why, lots and lots ef use. 
heard of Hemlock Bark, Carrie ? 
have.” 

“ What is it good for, Robert ?” 

“For tanning a great many things; and what use 
js it to us now Carrie, at this particular moment,” 
said he, mischievously. “Isn’t this the most 
delightfully romantic spot? Haven’t you a charm- 
ing seat? And I can tell you there are very few 
people in the cities who can buy such a sweet- 
smelling carpet for their feet as this is.” 

“That is true,” she replied, and then, “ Robert, 
just turn and study that magnificent Maple over 
there. Do you suppose that has got to fall into 
decay here, and never be used for anything at 
all ?” : 

“«They also serve, who only stand and wait,’” 
quoted Robert, quietly. “ Remember, Carrie, there 
is a purpose in everything; there is really no waste 
in all the world. Let that content you, dear.” 

Now the Hemlocks were not dead, and their 
hearts beat high in their poor old breasts as they 
heard how much even they could do. 

And our little Birches and Beeches? 
could they hepe to accomplish ? 
let me tell you: — 

Farmer Stanwood had two fine dogs, Lion and 
Tiger, who loved nothing better than to follow their 
master and Zeek’! when they went off on a tramp. 

To-day it was a long tramp; and as the two jubi- 
lant beasts had been running, like the silly creatures 
they were, every step of the way and a great many 
more, —as they were constantly making detours in 
every direction, after butterflies, partridges, chick- 
ens, and everything in the way of game that they 
met, — they were completely exhausted, panting and 
dripping with. perspiration, eyes blood-shot, and 
tongues lolling out. Zeek’! had called them several 
times. It was of no use, however; they had lost 
their heads with joy at being let loose for a long 
run, and at last when they could jump and frolic no 
longer, they plunged under the-group of Beeches, 
and throwing themselves down, rested and slept 
from two till six o’clock, without stirring. 

Poor, foolish, worn-out dogs!” said the wise 
little Beeches; “we have sheltered and rested you 
both, anyway. That is something to be glad 
about.” 

“Yes,” answered a Birch, “and one of my big 
brothers tells me that almost any of us are big 
enough to be put to our best uses; that is, we can 
be blazed by the lumbermen for tracks through the 
forests. 

“Now that is something at last, and indeed we 
have every one of us had our wishes granted by the 
Life-Giver. How thankful we are, and can we 
ever complain again as we have done?” 

“No,” answered a Pine, “there is a future for 
each and every one of us, Iam convinced. Just let 
us turn to, and grow, and grow, and grow, as my 
dear big brother used to say, and so fulfil the 
measure of our destiny.” 


THE END. 


Haye n’t you 
Oh, you must 


What 
A great deal; 


= 


He that hath love in his breast hath spurs at 


his heels. PROVERB. 


In a calm sea, every man is a pilot. 
PROVERB. 


Tt is better to have a hen to-morrow than an egg 


to-day. PROVERB. 
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. TRUE HEROISM. 


BY DR. W. L. PAINE. 


Tue bravest, noblest deeds of men. 
Inspired by conscience’ holy flame, 
Are written with an angel’s pen, 
But not on scrolls of worldly fame. 


The humblest oft may heroes be, 

The lowliest lives with virtue shine, . 
Though few their valiant deeds may see 

Or note the offerings at the shrine. 


Temptations oft assail the weak, 

Who strive with pain their wiles to shun, 
But no one notes the blanching cheek 

Or marks the glorious victory won. 


To bear with folly, pride and sin; 
Forgive one’s foes and not complain ; 
To help another’s cause to win; 
Be patient in the world’s disdain ; 


To banish for another’s sake 
Our own most cherished heart’s desire ; 
. Accepting in its place the ache, — 
’*T is seldom braver deeds transpire. 


Let heroes boast achievements done — 
Where armies meet in battle’s din, 

But Christ-like is the victory won 
O’er passion, selfisliness, and sin. 
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BY THE FIRESIDE.—IV. 


ASTER has come and gone,— Easter — 
with its promise of spring to the buds, — 
flowers, and waiting earth, with “its 79 
message of life to every dislieartened 
soul. ; “a 
This day cannot bring to young people the deep — 

meaning that you, my dear friend, and all of us 

who have suffered, must always ‘find when the 
season comes again. It seems a difficult matter for 
bright, fresh, young natures, glad-in the springtime — 
of youth, to realize what life may mean after its 
play-days are over. Yet for us all, Easter comes 
with a new and peculiar significance this year; for 
the earth has been held so long in winter’s relentless 
grasp that April sun and showers never scemaaa 
more welcome. 
Yes, sun and showers! In the outer as well as the’ 
inner life both must have their share, and then 
what a glorious result! Green fields, sweet blossoms, 
and springtide’s glory everywhere. What faith we — 
need, what calm reliance on the will of Him who 
holds the storms in his hands, — faith to feel his 
presence in the midst of the tempest, that the trials 

that come are as well for the soul as the lowering — a 

clouds which promise rain to the parched land. 
It seems so difficult to make the child’s nature 

realize the sacredness of this beautiful Easter time. 

Experience, ay, the bitter more than the sweet, can 

alone teach it. Life never fails to be sweet until 

some great element has gone from it that has been _ 
the vital part of the very existence we breathed. 

Then comes the yearning, that reaching out for — 

more life, more light, that silent longing of the — 

heart that must have peace. There is no question — 
of creed here, but of need, that makes us mortals — 
cling to Easter, with its promise of more life and 
richer. Our very longing to have it so makes it — 
seem possible in God’s own way for it to be so. ; 

As I entered my class last Sunday, these were — 

some of the thoughts that were perplexing me. I 

felt almost baffled at the question, How was I to 

make Easter seem something vital in the lives of 
my children,—something more than the story of — 

Christ’s resurrection, the singing of carols, and 

repeating poems and quotations appropriate te 

the day?” 
These young faces, so full of life and promise 
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A CHINESE BAND AT HOME. 


must be taught to live well; and might they not 
then hope to die well? In simple language IT told 
them that heaven and all of the glory of this Easter 
season must be made a part of our every-day lives, 
not as belonging only to this time of all the year, 
and later to be set aside like a garment out of style 
and forgotten. Heaven can be within every one’s 
grasp right here in the thick of the fight, with the 
din of the battle-field around us. 

In conclusion I told them of a plan that I had 
been considering for some time. That morning my 
decision was made. I had determined to convert 
the old homestead into a temporary summer home 
for tired mothers and their little children. 

“You know,” I said, “ there is ample room outside 
and within. I shall have some of the end chambers 
furnished simply, and use them for sleeping-rooms. 
There is a large orchard where I can arrange 
hammocks, swings, etc.” 

The children were all excitement, and asked me 
what I was going to name the home. 

«J shall allow you to choose a name for it" I 
answered, adding, “Now you have an opportunity 
to interest yourselves in this work. Perhaps we 
will start a little fund this very day, and call it our 
Easter offering.” ‘ 

I saw the plan met with favor. Generous-hearted 
Bob Fairfield was very anxious to contribute at 
once; but I told them they must consult their 
friends at home, and explain that all the money they 
earned toward the fund was to be devoted to some 
special purpose, which I should decide upon later. 

That evening there was a tap at the door, and 
Bob Fairfield came in with his money in his hand, 
and said: “Mother paid me this for rubbing the 
andirons. They were dreadful dirty, and I just had 
to scrub them, I tell you.” 

Before I could say anything to him, he had slipped 
away, leaving the first ‘contribution to the Easter 
fund. Aunt Louisa. 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Behind the cloud the star- 
light lurks, 
Through showers the sun- 
beams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His 
works, 
Has left His hope with all. 


Great hopes make great men. PROVERB. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HARRY’S TRIP TO WISHLAND. 
Part 2. 
BY LEANDER S. KEYSER. 

UT what was the cause of Harry’s surprise? 
He found that the inhabitants of the city 
wore a listless, dissatisfied expression on their 
faces, Stopping his carriage at a curb, he entered 
into conversation with a man lounging on a divan 

beneath a shade-tree. 
« What makes you look so discontented?” Harry 


asked. 
“Qh,” yawned the man, “I’m tired of every- 


thing, — actually bored half to death. I’ve wished 
for everything worth having that I could think of, 
and L’ve got tired of it all. What is there to inspire 
one in a country like this, where there’s nothing to 
work for, but everything comes at your beck? I 
sometimes think I was happier when I lived on the 
earth and had to toil for —” 

“The earth!’ exclaimed Harry, in great sur- 
prise. “ Why, sir, did you live there, too? I’ve 
just come from that country.” 

«“ You’d better have stayed there,” remarked the 
inhabitant of Wishland, turning away in disgust. 

“ Hold on a moment,” cried Harry. “If you don’t 
fancy Wishland, why don’t you go back to the 
earth 4” 

“(Q-o-h-y-o-w!” yawned the man, widely. 
“That’s the trouble; I’ve lived in this country so 
long, and had eyerything I wanted, that it has cut 
the nerve of all my energy and ambition. Do you 
see? I’m discontented here, and too lazy to go 
back to the earth and toil as I used to. Oh, h-o-o-0!” 
and he yawned again, and stretched himself as if 
his very soul were cloyed with the mere thought 
of living. 

“Well, good day,” said Harry, giving his fiery 
steeds a sharp cut with his long whip-lash. 

As he went humming through the city he ob- 
served that all the people sat arqund halfasleep, 
scarcely opening their lack-lustre eyes to look at 
the magnificent equipage flashing by, all of them 
wearing that bored, cynical, languid expression that 
he had noticed in the citizens he first met. They 
had no curiosity, no enthusiasm, but their eyes were 
dull and glazed. 
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“ They ’re a bright set, I must say!” Harry mut- 
tered to himself, in disgust. 

He went spinning and rumbling out of the city. 
In the distance he could see the blue outlines of a 
beautiful range of mountains. He longed to be 
there, for he had never seen the mountains before, 
and so he lashed his steeds on at a break-neck 
speed; but after he had travelled an hour he seemed 
tobe no nearer the movntains, for they were very 
distant. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he cried, impatiently. “This is 
too slow, too slow entirely. I’ll never get over this 
country with a team of horses, no matter how swift 
they are. Why didn’t 1—” 

He stopped, drew out his magic box, and again 
summoned Fairy Giveall. 

“What would you like this time?” she asked, 
with a winsome smile. ‘Something nice for your 
parents or for some poor child on the earth?” 

Harry winced before her keen, searching gaze 
and radiant smile, but quickly recovered himself, 
and ignoring her suggestion, replied : — 

“These horses move too slowly. I want an air- 
ship that will sweep along one hundred miles an 
hour, and that I can guide with my little finger.” 

“Your wish is granted,” responded the fairy, 
sadly, waving her wand; and as she sped away 
she murmured to herself: “ He has become self- 
ish and grasping, like all the rest who come to 
Wishland.” 

But Harry was too much delighted with his new 
air-ship to pay any heed to the fairy’s lowly spoken 
soliloquy. So swiftly did the wonderful ship plough 
through the air that it almost took the lad’s breath 
until he became accustomed to it. He had soon 
reached the mountains, and was filled with rapture 
at the sublime landscapes spread out before him. 
He spent several days speeding from peak to peak 
and from vale to vale, until he was fairly glutted 


with scenery, and felt that he would appreciate a - 


change of some kind. What should he wish for 
next # 

“TI shall ask for a grand palace, with rippling 
fountains, and books and flowers and pictures, — 
everything on the grandest scale.” 

“Tsn’t this a rather selfish wish?” questioned 
Fairy Giveall, a sweet smile transforming her face, 
when Harry had made known his last desire. 

“What’s the difference?” asked Harry, almost 
rudely. “You promised to give me whatever I 
wished. You’re not going back on your promise, 
are you?” 

“No, no,” replied the fairy, quickly; “I forgive 
you your slang, and grant your request.” 

The new palace was a royal structure, with 
towers and porches and delightful boudoirs and 
immense picture-galleries,—in short, everything 
that heart could wish; and yet after a week spent 
in it, poor Harry became dissatisfied again, not be- 
cause he did not have plenty, but simply because 
he knew that anything else he might desire would 
come at his bidding. 

And so it always was. No sooner had one wish 
been granted by the obliging fairy than he would 
grow weary of the new possession, and long for 
something else. He seldom thought of his parents 
now, who were plodding wearily, no doubt, down 
on the earth, nor of the many poor and needy peo- 
ple living there; he cared only to gratify his own 
selfish whims. But at last the day came when he 
could think of nothing more to wish for. Even 
wishing itself became burdensome and monoto- 
nous, and he grew weary with devising new pleas- 
-ures for his own enjoyment, and every novelty 
soon palled upon him, and he was filled with what 
one of the citizens of the country called ennwi, which 
he found out afterward meant general disgust with 
everything. 

“Tt is n’t near so much fun as I thought,it would 
be to have everything you want,” he said to him- 
self one day, as he sat yawning on his veranda. 
“Things come too easily, and so one doesn’t care 
for ’°em; they bore one. Oh, ho, hum!” and he 
gaped so wide that his jaws snapped. “Well, well, 


this is too tedious; nothing to do, nothing to wish 
for, and yet wanting something all the time. I be- 
lieve — yes, I really do —that I was happier when 
I lived down there on the earth.” 

He looked out over the river gleaming in the 
moonlight, Then came a thought of his mother, 
and what she had told him just before he started on 
his journey to Wishland, 

“T wonder what mother is doing, anyway,” ~he 
said aloud: “ Who’s been carrying in the wood for 
her, and running errands since I’ve been gone? 
Poor mother!” and for the first time since he came 
to Wishland a feeling of pity swept through his 
heart. ‘I wish I could see her and help her. But 
I don’t want to wish: anybody into this country, for 
they ’d only become selfish and dissatisfied like my- 
self. Let me see,—can’t I wish for something 
that will really amount to something 4” 

He sat in a deen quandary for a long time. At 
length he sprang to his feet with a bound that 
threw his chair over on its back; his eye gleamed 
with an interest it had not shown for a long while; 
he drew out his magic box and waved it with un- 
wonted energy, saying : — 

“ Pairy Giveall, come to me; 
Grant my wish, whate’er it be, 
And all praise Ill give to thee,” 


The next instant Fairy Giveall stood before him 
in bright array, her face radiant with smiles that 
seemed to flit like sunshine across her lips. 

“ What is your wish?” slie asked. 

“You should inquire what are my wishes,” re- 
plied Harry, “for I have quite a long list. First, I 
want good, solid common-sense, — mother-wit, they 
called it sometimes.” 

“A splendid wish,” put in the fairy, with a silvery 
laugh. 

“Second,” pursued Harry, ‘I want an unselfish 
spirit; third, a contented mind; fourth, I want to 
go back to the earth, where there is something to 
do besides wishing; fifth, good fairy, I never want 
to come back to Wishland again.” 

“ Your behests shall be obeyed,” cried Fairy Give- 
all, waving her Rapture Wand so swiftly through 
the air that it fairly whistled, and Harry thought 
it sang: “Good-by ! good-by ! g-o-o-d-b-y-y +” 

How it all happened Harry never knew, but the 
next thing of which he was conscious was that he 
was sitting under the old apple-tree in his father’s 
orchard. 

He sprang up and ran down the hill as fast as his 
nimble feet could carry him, burst into the room 
where his mother sat at her sewing, and began at 
once ; — 

“Mother, I’ve seen Red Se of Wishland. It’s 
no place for me. Have you any work for me to 
do? If you have, I’ll do it right away, and then 
I’ll get my books and study them as hard as I can 


till bedtime.” 
THE END. 


Drunkenness is an egg from which all vices are 
hatched. PROVERB. 


PEN TE R-BOX, 
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DEAR Eprror, —I enclose an enigma and a pi puzzle. 
My teacher taught me this week how to solve them, and 
T liked it so much that I thought I would make some for 
your paper. : 

Hoping you will like them, I remain, 

Your friend, 
CarL Paice Woop. 


UXBRIDGE, MAss. 
Dear Eprror, — We have been to the Unitarian 
Sunday School about one year, and take the Every 
Oruer SuNDAY, and like the stories very much. And 
seeing the enigmas, we thought we would try some too. 


I have worked out the answer tothe nineteenth. As this” 
is the first one I ever made up, I thought I would send it 
to be published. 

Your little friends, 


Evirn anp Epwakv Q, SANDERSON, 


HARTFORD, Conn, 
Dar Eyery Orner Sunpay, —I get you from my 
Sunday School. Llike to read the letters and get cut 
the puzzles very much. I enclose an enigma which I 
made up without any help. : 
Your faithful reader, 
Herrie G. BAKER. 


PORTLAND, MR. 
Dear Eprror, —I enclose an enigma that I would 
very much like to see in the Every OtHEer SuNDAY in 
afew weeks. 1 was pleased to receiye your letter, and — 
will send you an original enigma as you advise me to, - 
From your friend, : 
Erne: E. Hopspon. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


A guarrel. 
A well-known child’s book. 
A color. 
To stay. 
A boy’s name. 
To fish. F 
My initials and finals form the names of two 
American poets. B. B. 


Oo OUR Po rboirs 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I Am composed of thirty-two letters. 

My 1, 5, 10, 25, is what we most all have. 

My 20, 11, 12, 7, 27, 82, 29, 4, are the supposed 
discoverers of America. 

My 21, 16, 28, 3, 22, 18, is a kind of Le 

My 26, 8, 9, is an article. 

My 6, 16, 14, 11, 12, is a kindness. 

My 24, 18, 24, 2, is what you were once, 

My 28, 19, 21, 21, is what nervous women do. 

My 15, 31, is the Latin abbreviation for “ that is.” 

My 30, 9, 17, is a fowl. 

My whole is one of Longfellow’s poems, 


WORD SQUARE. 


To destroy. 
To go backward. 
Air. 
A nut. 
The Mohammedan book of worsted 
M. CaLpweE Lt. 


CHARADE VIII. 


I am composed of three syllables. 
My first is a boy’s nickname. 
My second is something to eat, of which children — 
are fond. 
My third is a prefix. 
My whole was one of Jacob’s children. 
Grerriz A. 


Cite Coy Ro 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 14. 
Enigma XIX. Winifred Leonard Bridge, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


E arn S. 
A die U. 
S hor N. 
red Dy 
E ric A. 
R owd Y. 


PI PUZZLE. 


So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low, “ Thou must,” 
The youth replies, “I can.” 


Fame is the perfume 6f heroic deeds. 
PROVERB. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON TALKS. 

BY PLIZABETH P. CHANNING. 

No. 4. — The Key to Unlock Hearts. 

, 7 OUR grandmother writes that she is dull with 
iy her cold, and hopes that Aunt Flora and 

Jean will come with Ross early this after- 
noon to cheer her up.” 
“We will go at once,” said prompt Aunt Flora, 
“and talk on our return. Lynette, take good care of 
your mother and the baby.” 
_ Lynette glanced longingly after them, but she 
never sulked at a disappointment. As she held the 
‘baby to shake good-by, she heard her mother say, 
‘as if to herself, “ How right John was when he said 
Flora was born with the key to unlock hearts.” 
“A key to unlock hearts?” asked Lynette, as 
she seated herself by her mother. 
“Yes; don’t you see how Ross opens his heart to 
her?” 
“Ross is kinder,” said Lynette, with a blush, as if 
_ it might not be kind in her to allude to his former 
‘rough ways. 
But Mrs. Lindsay did not dream how deeply Ross 
_ was impressed by her sister. He loved his mother. 
Most boys do. But he thought of her as to be 
_ pitied and taken care of, like other women and girls, 
for whom he had little respect, agreeing as he did 
with his friend, Ben Clive, that they were afraid of 
‘everything, —of spiders, mice, dogs, horses, and 
thunder and lightning. “And as for accounts,” Ross 
wound up, “they are nowhere.” But his aunt had 
~ opened his eyes to how lovable and noble a woman 
‘ean be who is true to duty, who does not talk to 
- others and then fail herself. When she first came 
Ben Clive said, “She isn’t pretty, like your 
mother;” but very soon Ben, as well as Ross, sur- 
rendered to the good cheerful face, to the serene, 
helpful manner, to one never at a loss for a kind 
word to every man, woman, child she met. For her 
sake Ross would learn to see good qualities in the 
women and girls he had despised. for her sake he 
- would wake to the fact that his sister Lynette was 
not only humble and unselfish, but that her mind 
was full of fine thoughts and delicate fancies beyond 
the reach of most boys. Aunt Flora did not need 
a kniglit, but he was ready to be her knight against 
the world. 

_ © Yes,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “ Ross is kinder and 
more obedient. I hope he will grow up to be as 
good a man as his father.” And then, as if to 
~ herself, she said, ‘‘ How could I live without Flora?” 
\ “ Aunt Flora isn’t going away ?”” 

“We'll hope not.” Mrs. Lindsay closed her eyes 
’ -asif foranap. But she was thinking, as the quiet 
often do. She feared her sister had unlocked 
- another heart. There was a good cousin Edward, 
a cousin of Mr. Lindsay’s, who spent many an 
. evening with them lately; and who could see Flora 
' without loving her? But he would never desert 
his old parents, and it might be many a day before 
he would marry. “ Well, Lynette,” she said, lifting 
her head, “as grandmother says, ‘we will not 
borrow trouble, nor cross a bridge till we come to 
ihe ” 

« Borrow trouble 2” thought Lynette, “One might 
like to lend it, but how can it be lent or borrowed 
as the Clives’ cook borrowed our sugar yesterday ? 
I hope she’ll remember to return it. Aunt Flora 
» says it’s a poor custom to borrow. And how can 
you cross a bridge till you come to it? What 

queer things grown-up people say ?” E 

The baby laughed; and mother and child forgot 

their fears and questionings as they amused him, 

walked him about, said he would soon walk himself 

(he did not yet creep), smoothed his silky curls, 

and decided he was the “ most beautiful baby in the 

world.” 
Soon like a bracing northwest wind entered Aunt 
Flora, Ross, and Jean. 
“Grandma had simmered molasses, and she gave 
me some, and it was ’licious. And Whitefoot plays 
with shadders, but is n’t as nice as you, Dinah.” 


* 


“Take off your coat before you hold Dinah; 
she’ll cover you with hairs. How is Mrs. Lindsay, 
Flora?” 

“ Her cold has lessened. But it has left her weak 
and depressed. I begged her to walk on the sunny 
sidewalk half an hour every pleasant day. Susan 
would go with her. She takes cold easily, having 
no outward air. She promises to take afternoon 
tea with us when it is milder. She wants to see 
“ Jack” as she calls the baby, and she hopes to try 
some of cook’s nice rice muffins. And Peggy 
[who had just brought in some wood], you must 
put on the smart apron-Madam Lindsay gave you, 
and be sure that baby’s silver mug is on the table. 
And now, children, let us gather around the fire, 
for going visiting must not stop altogether our 
Sunday Afternoon Talk. I wonder which of us 
has thought to ‘Look up” this week.” 

“T did,” said Ross; “ we were ¢tanding in line in 
the spelling class, and I was next the head; and I 
was hesitating between an e and an i, and Ben Clive 
put his finger to his eye, and I don’t know but I 
should have taken the hint, but a voice seemed to 
say ‘Look up,’ so I lost my place and went down.” 

“No, went up!” said Aunt Flora, smiling. 

“And in Sunday School Miss Norton was trying 
to make us attend, and I was shaking Ben Clive’s 
new silver watch-chain, and wondering what it cost, 
and ‘ Look up’ was after me again.” 

“ And it was after me in Sunday School, too,” 
said Lynette. “Lily Clive has such beautiful curls. 
I was thinking how straight was my hair, and 
longing to run down the street as she does, with 
curls flying, when a wee, wee voice seemed to say 
to me ‘ Look up!’” 

“Why,” said Aunt Flora, “there ought to be 
two placards in your Sunday-School room, — one 
with ‘Look Up’ on it in big letters, and ‘Look at 
your Teacher’ on the other, I had to say ‘Look 
up’ to myself yesterday. You know, Lucy, Mr. 
Lindsay. wanted that rare book returned. I was 
longing to finish it, but then came that note of 
inquiry. ‘Look up’ helped me to lay down the 
book: And I had time to finish reading after I had 
written.” 

“ What was Jean saying about Whitefoot ?” 

“Why, it seems he does something that I never 
heard of a cat doing before. He plays with the 
shadows cast on the kitchen floor and door in the 
most graceful way. Even Susan was talkative 
about it. She compared it to Maggie Mitchell’s 
Shadow Dance. And grandmamma says we must 
all come over to tea, and when the lamps are lighted 
we can watch Whitefoot’s capers. But he may 
not choose to show off before strangers. However, 
it will please Mrs. Lindsay to have us there, Lucy.” 

Her sister shook her head; she had not been even 
to his mother’s house since her husband’s death. 

But Flora never lost hope that what was right to 
do would be done. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HAPPY MOODS. —No. 3. 


BY LUCY N. COOKE, 


N the next evening of “happy moods,” the 
children, after some talk as to which one to 
choose, decided on the Fourth of July story. 

They had heard it before so many times that Ruth 
almost felt she was a part of it. 

“Why wasn’t I there? Why didn’t I go?” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ Where was I, Mamma?” 

Mamma, who was unable to answer this deep 
question, began her story, — 

“The town in which I lived when a little girl, 
was famous for its Fourth-of-July celebrations. It 
was rather a dull, sleepy town all the rest of the 
year; but about the first of June it began to 
rouse itself to prepare for the great yearly occasion. 

The fathers held meetings in the schoolhouse, — 
for we had no town hall, — where they appointed 
committees and arranged for speakers. They also 
discussed and Jecided upon all the necessary regu- 


lations for the day. In the meantime, the methers 
got down the last year’s white dresses ; and if 
possible, tle tucks were let down and the waists let 
out to meet the demands of the growing girls. If 
this could no longer be done, then new dresses must 
be purchased and made, for one of the most im- 
portant features of the day was the representation 
of the States by small girls dressed in white. Just 
as many girls as there were States in the Union 
marched in the procession, each bearing a small 
flag and wearing a wreath of flowers on her head. 

“The year I recall most distinctly I was one of 
thirty-five States. I can remember going to bed 
very early on the night of the third of July, so that 
I might be sure to wake up early the next morning. 
And I did waken early, long before any one else in 
the family. I wondered that people could lie in 
bed so long on such a morning. I knocked on my 
mamma’s door many times, to ask if she would 
please get up and get me ready, for I was afraid I 
would be late for the procession. After what to me 
seemed a very long time, first one and then another 
of the family came downstairs. They went about 
the morning work in an every-day sort of manner 
that was most trying tomy excited nerves. Mamma 
said I must not be so impatient, and some of thie 
others advised my going before breakfast. Alto- 
gether, my patience was much tried; and by the 
time my white muslin frock was really on and I 
was permitted to start for the appointed place of 
meeting, I must have had anything but a gala-day 
air about me. As I passed my papa’s office, he 
could not resist the temptation to call out, ‘ Hurry 
up, Dot, or you’ll be late!’ Then on I ran as fast 
as my blinding tears would permit, until I came 
within sight of the gathering people, and discov- 
ered but few of my companions and no signs of a 
procession. 

“ Forming the line of procession was a slow process. 
The officers of the day, looking very grand in 
uniforms and riding prancing horses, arranged us 
in marching order. TVirst came the band, followed 
by several wagons covered with evergreens and 
flowers, and bearing flying streamers of red, white, 
and blue; these carried the speakers and invited 
guests. Next in order was our battalion of States. 
A proud and happy band we were, with our nicely 
starched white frocks and our brightly crowned 
heads. I believe we marched very well; and I 
know all my sorrows of the morning were for- 
gotten in my hearty enjoyment of the day. The 
remainder of the procession I have forgotten about, 
and only remember that at the very end followed 
the boys, who, having no special part in the day’s 
proceedings, amused themselves by marching into 
our ranks whenever an opportunity occurred, and 
scattering fire-crackers and torpedoes among us. 

“ After marching through the main streets, we at 
length drew up before the speakers’ stand, and were 
seated upon some very hard plank seats. Had I 
been older it may be I should haye liked to listen 
to the reading of the “ Declaration of Independence.” 
Tt did have a full-sounding resonant sort of ring to 
it. But oh, dear! how hard those seats were; and 
there over in the grove were the boys, pretending 
to help set the tables, and taking sly bits of food, 
now and then, when they thought no one was look- 
ing. ‘They certainly had the best of the girls at 
this time, so far as enjoyment was concerned. At 
last, when it seemed to me I could not sit still 
another minute, the reading and speaking came to 
an end, and the official part of the day was brought 
toaclose. A little discipline in going to the tables 
would not have been out of place; but as I recall 
the scene, there was a general rush, and in the best 
way we could we satisfied our well-earned hunger. 

«The remainder of the day was spent in games and 
races. These did not interest me so much as the 
fruit and candy-stalls. The lemonade-man was 
very attractive to me; above the noise and din of 
the day I could hear his voice crying: ‘Ice-cold 
lemonade, five cents a glass! Walk up, walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen, on/y five cents a glass!’ This 
call he repeated over and over again, and far inte 
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the night for anything I know to the contrary ; for 
when the day began to close, a very sun-burned, 
much bedraggled little girl was led home and put 
to bed. 

“ The glorious Fourth, the orator of the day talked 
about, had come and gone; and if any one more 
than another had thoroughly enjoyed the day, 
and was quite tired out at night and willing to 
forget it all in sleep, that one was the little girl my 
manima put to bed and gave a good-night kiss.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW CHUBBY LEARNED TO THINK. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


HUBBY BROWN was a little boy who had 

C a very large stomach and a very small head. 

The reason was because he used his stomach 

so much more than he did his head. That is, he 
ate much and thought little. 

“Charles!” his mother would say,—his real 
name was Charles, but no one called him that ex- 
cept his mother, “ Chubby ” fitted him so much bet- 
ter, — “ Charles,” she would say, “ why don’t you 
wipe your feet on the mat when you come in 4” 

Oh, I did n’t think,’ Chubby would reply. 

“My son, how many times must I tell you to 
comb your hair before you come to the table +” 
his father would ask nearly every morning. 

“Oh, I didn’t think,’ Chubby would say again, 
and go back to do it. 

“ Chub, you great goose, you don’t think as much 
now as you did the day you were born,” his big 
brother would say. 

“Chub will have to get some one to wind up his 
thinking-machine and set it going,” said his sister, 
one day. 

“All he has to do is to keep his eyes and ears 
open,” said his big brother, looking very wise. 

But though Chubby opened his eyes very wide 


and listened until his mouth flew open too, thoughts: 


would not come into his head. ‘The fact was, the 
minute he really tried to think he fell asleep. 

One day he tried very hard for as much as two 
minutes to think of something, and when he found 
himself going to sleep he pinched his arm to keep 
awake. The next thing he knew he felt a pinch on 
his leg, and when he looked to see what it was that 


did it, there sat a big fat grasshopper, looking at- 


him with two great brown eyes that bulged out at 
the sides of his head. 

“What a dreadful face you were making just 
now. What was the matter?” asked the grass- 
hopper. 

“T was trying to think,” answered Chubby 

“But you looked as if it were very hard work,” 
said the grasshopper. 

“Tt is; don’t you think so?” asked Chubby 

“Bless my legs, no!” said the grasshopper. 
“ All you do is say, ‘ What?’ ‘ Why 2’ ‘ Where ?’ 
‘How?’ and ‘When?’ to everything you see, and 
you ’ll s00n be thinking so fast it = make your 
head swim.’ 

“JT don’t quite understand,” said Chubby ; “ won’t 
you please say that again 7” 

“Certainly,” said the grasshopper. ‘ You see 
there are just five words that take you right into 
the heart of everything. They are‘ What?’ ‘ Why ?’ 
“Where ?’ ‘How?’ and ‘When?’” and the grass- 
hopper counted them off on his legs as a boy would 
on his fingers, lifting up first one leg and then 
another. 

“Now say them over after me so you will remem- 
ber them.” 

Chubby repeated them after the grasshopper. 

“Now, begin and see how ‘they work,” said the 
grasshopper. “ You can commence with me. Ask 
me what T am.” 

* What are you? ” asked Chubby. 

“Tam a grasshopper. Go on, ask me the next.” 

“ Why are you?” asked Chubby. 

“Oh, bother; that isn’t the way!” said the 
grasshopper, giving an impatient spring to relieve 


his feelings. Look at me! 
me?” 

“J see two long funny things: sticking out over 
your eyes,” said Chubby, ; 

“Very well. Ask me why I haye them,” 
manded the grasshopper. 

“ Why do you have those two long funny things 
sticking out over your eyes?” asked Chubby. 

“T have them to feel with. Go on, and ask me 
something else, beginning with where.” 

“ Where did you come from?” asked Chubby. 

“Oh, simple! could n’t you think of a harder one 
than that? I came from the top of that toad-stool 
just over there. But go on, maybe you'll improve, 
‘How ?’ is the next one.” 

“ Tow do you eat?” asked Chubby. 

“With my mouth, same as anybody.” 

“But what do you eat, Mr. Hopper?” asked 
Chubby, not stopping to think what word he was 
going to use, for a thought had suddenly eome into 
his head. : 

“Good!” said the grasshopper, giving a hop to 
show his appreciation. “Never mind if you don’t 
always use the words in the same order, or if you 
use one several times over. “That ‘ What?’ by the 
way, is a good word. I could go on asking what 
all day.” 


What do you see on 


com- 


“But you haven’t answered my question,” said 
Chubby. 
“Bless you, no! I don’t intend to. I am only 


showing you how to ask questions. It is finding 
the answers that will give you something to think 
about,” and the grasshopper gave a sudden spring 
and was gone, leaving Chubby to himself. 

“ What, why, where, how, and when,” Chubby 
repeated, “ those are easy toremember. Here comes 
a cricket ; I’ll try them on him.” : 

“Good morning, Mr. Cricket! What makes your 
wings so shiny? Why are you afraid of me? 
Where are you going? How do you make that 
funny squeaky noise? When do you sleep?” 

But the cricket skipped on his way and make no 


reply. 1 
“Well, it’s fun to ask such questions,” said 
Chubby, “but I wish I could find somebody to 


answer them.” 
The next morning everybody was surprised to 


hear Chubby ask his sister Clara why crickets and. 


grasshoppers have six legs. 

“Hurrah! Chubby is learning to use his thinking- 
machine,” said his big brother. 

Chubby, or rather Charles, is a man now, and his 
head is as big as anybody’s. He has thought and 
studied so much that he can answer almost any 
question a boy or girl can ask. But he always says 
it was the grasshopper that taught him to think. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Dip all our young friends have a joyous Easter ? 
Carols and flowers were abundant. Now we look 
forward to Flower Sunday. 


Tue Editor most cordially invites the readers of 
Every Orwer Sunpay to send in items concerning 
Sunday-School affairs, also questions and sugges- 
tions. Sometimes this material forms the most 
interesting part of the paper. 


Iw the next number we shall begin a story. in four 


chapters, by Mrs. Martha Fairbanks Blanchard, 


entitled “ What Profiteth It?” 
story is a bright, ambitious boy. 


The hero of the 


We intend hereafter to indicate the articles 
written especially for this paper. It will be found 
that nearly all the contributions are original. 


To Sunday-School teachers we send our word 
of encouragement: you are engaged in a most 
important work ; do not become discouraged easily ; 
the issues of church life are in the Sunday School ; 
the harvest of good results grows in the night; he 
patient and stand fast. 
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Tuer will be a new Service for Flower Sunday 
this year, issued by the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Original music 
and original words by well known authors. This 
service will be ready for sale April 24th. Bree 
five cents per copy, $4.00 per hundred. ‘ 


% ay 


Tue concluding lesson papers of Noble Lives and — 


Noble Deeds are now ready. They are as follows :~ 
No. 86. Topic, ‘Love of Nature;” Example, — 
Thoreau, by Edward A. Horton. No. 387. Topic, — 


“ Patriotism; ” Example, John Adams, by Mrs. — 


Bernard Whitman. No. 38. Topic, “ Sentiment;” 
Example, Beethoven, by Edward A. Horton, — 
No. 89. Topic, “Faith;” Example, Priestley, by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. No. 40. Topic, “ Rever- 

ence;” Example, Longfellow, by Edward A, 


Horton. : 


* + 
Visitors to the Columbian Fair will find in the 


Unitarian Department an exhibit by the Unitarian — 


Sunday-School Society of its various publications. — 
There will be on hand for free distribution some 
printed material, setting forth Unitarian principles 
and giving information as to the Unitarian Sunday-_ 
School text books and methods. 


*  % 


Tue Unitarian Sunday Schools of the Second 
Church, Boston, Puyallup, Wash., Gloucester, 
Mass., Winchester, Mass., and savers other places — 


have lately made large additions to their libraries, 


through the agency of the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. This organization is prepared to supply a — 
great variety of good reading-matter for youngs 
people. 

* # 

We have been able to “lend'a hand” to San 
Antonio, ‘Texas, Sacramento, Cal., Puyallup, Wash., 
Littleton, N. H., Arkansas City, Kan., and some 
other places. There i is no work that the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society likes better to do than this 
of co-operating with Sunday Schools. With en- 
larged means there will be still more of this done. — 


a 


Who will contribute to our “ Paper Fund,” aaa d 
enlarge the free distribution of va Orne 
Sunpay ? & 


Tne record of the Unitarian Sunday School at 
Canton (Rev. H. F. Jenks, pastor) for the Bs 
quarter is very creditable. 

The membership, including teachers, rey and 
pupils, is about one hundred. The largest atten- 
dance on any single Sunday was in January, when 
ninety-five were at the Sunday Scliool and sixty-— 
seven had been at church. In February seventy 
four were at Sunday School and sixty-one had been 
at church’; in March eighty-three were at Sunday 
School, and seventy of that number had been ag 
church. 
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THE uniform subscription price of Every Orn 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residin; 3 
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the package sent to their schools. a 
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